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Tue following article is sent us from a 
Friend in England, who has long been a cou- 
stant reader of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE PRINCIPLE WHICH REGULATES GREAT— 
NESS OR RANK IN HEAVEN. 
BY JOHN PULSFORD, 


The testimony which we are to bear to all 
our Churches, and to all Christian men and 
women, whether members of Churches or not, 
is, that no one can serve God, except by serv- 
ing men, that true honor is service, and that 
greatness in the kingdom of God is greatness 
of use. The verdict is the Lord’s. It comes 
from the Head of our human universe. His 
verdict was given on the occasion of, His dis- 
ciples making the inquiry, which of them 
should be greatest in the kingdom. Then 
Jesus, who is the great Father's voice, au- 
thoritatively made known to them the law 
and usage in the eternal house. It is quite 
otherwise than with you. In your world the 
principle which governs greatness is a per- 
version. Your princes and great ones love 
greatness for the sake of greatness, dominion 
for the sake of dominion, and high places for 
the sake of being important. “ But it shall 
not be so among you.” You will find noth- 
inglike that in the whole heavenly world. 
Every one’s greatness in the kingdom of God 
is precisely the amount of benetit that others 
receive from him. Who is of no service has 
no honor; little service, little honor; much 
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| service, much honor; very great service, very 


Nor is “ The Most 
He is servant in the 


great honor and dignity. 
High” any exception. 


highest, and therefore has “glory in the 


highest. ’ a 

As our Lord's verdict about honor and 
greatness is unquestionable and quite final, 
we are bound to look on ploughmen, paviors, 
on house builders, ship builders, miners, en- 
gineers, bread bakers, cooks and household 
servants in the light of His judgment. We 
must accord greatness to use, and not to mere 
officialism or fictitious rank. In justice to 
Christ and to them, we must say to all artifi- 
cers: You are related to God's nobles,—more, 
you are related to Him, and to greatness in 
His kingdom. All that you have to doin 
your several callings, is, that you cerve, and 
do your part, in the affection of love to God 
and love to your fellow-men, and then you 
are living on the same principle on earth that 
you will live hereafter in Heaven. Only, in 
heaven the service you render will be more 
appreciated, and you will be more honored 
and rewarded than here. Throughout all the 
ages, which our historical Scriptures cover, 
the Lord never chose any but plain men, who 
were of plain every-day use, for His imme- 
diate service. Adam was a gardener. The 
patriarchs were shepherds and cultivators of 
the soil. Job was a shepherd. Moses was a 
shepherd. David a shepherd. Elisha was 
ploughing when Elijah threw his mantle 
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upon him and made him his servant. Gideon 
was threshing wheat when God called him to 
deliver Israel. Peter, James and John were 
fishermen. Paul was a tent-maker. Jecus, 
for eighteen years of his brief life, was a 
village carpenter. 

On this principle how possible it is for 
‘every man and every woman on earth to live 
a great life, a strictly noble life. Whatever 
your office, or employment may be, if the 
Spirit of love be brought into your service, 
and your fellow creatures are benefitted there 
by, your greatness will be recognized in 
Heaven, and you will inherit your own just 
and proper share of the honor and recom- 
pense of the eternal world. 

Very naively Jesus inquires: ‘‘ Which is 
greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he that 
serveth?” Is not he that sitteth at meat? 
Is not that your method of reckoning? “But 
I am among you as Hethat serveth.” “And 
you call Me Master and Lord, and you say 
rightly, forso[ am.” You reverse the Di- 
vine law, and think it is a greater thing to be 
served, and a meaner thing toserve. In all 
nations he that serves least, and can procure 
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men, will find a welecme to heavenly scciety, 
but “the unprofitable servant” will find no 
reception. No msn will be allowed to have 
morey in eternity by which to buy himself 
horor and sank. His amount of seivice will 
be his rank. Fictiiious rank is net known in 
Heaven. Titled and pompous uselescness 
will have to go through much morti‘ying and 
bitter disappointment before it wakes up to 
the principle which regulates the honors and 
rewards of eternal human society. —_* 
The desire for rank is a sign that self love 
and carnal thought are in the ascendant. 
Jesus like men and women never desire sank. 
They cnly desire heavenly qualitiez, and these 
qualities give them rank without their seek- 
ing. The desire for heavenly qualities is al- 
ways granted, but cannot be hastily fulfilled. 
We must first discern, hate and overcome our 
own uphesavenly greatness, in order to make 
room for the heavenly. The pure waters and 
chaste fires which are consolidated in precious 
stones, took ages in the process. From like- 
ners to Christ will come nearness, or rather 
likeness is pearness; but only ignorance will 
ask for nearness first. In your own place, 





the greatest number to serve him is thought | beloved James and Jobn you shall be, and no 


the greate-t man. 


Thus saith the Supreme Head and pattern | the heavenly kingdom. 


of men. I have no such greainecs as this. If 


this be distinction, then 1 have no distinctior. | 


If this be honorable, I have no honor. 

If it be a glorious thing to be served, and 
an inglorious thing to serve, then God has no 
glory. He is not ministered unto, but He 
ministers to all. “I am among you as He 
that serveth.” Indeed, according to every 
right and just method of thought, it must be 
more honorable to rerve than to be served. 
To be served is to receive, but to serve is to 
give; and to give is always a higher, nobler 
thing than to receive. The giver must have 
power, wisdom, wealth or greatness, of which 
the receiver is de-titute. Do you give your 
strength, your skill, or your substance, you 
must by so much have an honor above the re- 
ceivers. If one is too ignorant to serve, his 
rank must be lower than the one who is wise. 
Or if one man be unable and another be 
able, inability can never be equal to ability. 
‘Or suppose a certain person to have the abili- 
ty, but an utter di-inc'ination to serve, his 
disinclioation must be fatal to his rank and 
precedence, in every world where correct 
judgment prevails. The last maa in Heaven 
to be thought great, or honorable, is the man 
who has not the heart to do what he can do to- 
wards the general good! Idlers, loungers 
and all people who are tco soft or too con- 
ceited through self-idolatry to serve, wiil not 


Fitvess rules in 
Partiality can do 


other place cou!d you fill. 


nothing. 

“ Next to Me,” yeu shall be, if you, above 
all creatures, are found qualified for that 
sphere of service. The Father’s laws which 
govern the order of heaven, rerder it impos- 
sible fur any one to assume either rauk or 
dignity, for which he is not essentially quali- 
fied. Even the public examiner on earth 
says of the first place and its honors, “they 
are not mine to give:” they will be given to 
whom they belong. Under the absolutely 
beautiful law of justice and propriety which 
prevails in Heaven, no one will be able to 
remain in an orbit, or a seat above his condi- 
tion, and no one below. The law of spiritual 
gravitation is unerring and absolute. On 
entering the eternal world you will be per- 
fectly safe to “sit down in the lowest place,” 
for if that be not your place, all heaven will 
move for you and in you, till you are eet in 
your own place. 

The throne of Christ is over all, necessari- 
ly ; for He is in sympathy with all], and ser— 
vant in the highest to all. And those shall 
rank next to Him who are next to him in 
the breadth of their relationships, and in the 
amount of service which they render. “ My 
Father worketh hitherto,” and because He 
must needs bring His service down to the 
lowest depths of His creature’s condition, He 
meade out of the blood of our fallen race, a 
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be rockoned fine people in any future world. | body for His Son, that He might have a hu- 
Workers of every rank who love God and} man cervant who should ‘do all His plea- 
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sure.”. At the age of twelve the words break 
from His lips: ‘*I must be about my Father's 
business.” “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me.” ‘‘The Father who dwelleth 
in Me, He doeth the works.’’ 

The supreme, then, is clearly supreme 
servingness, The first power in the universe 
is the first and the last humility. From the 
beginning to the end of His life, no single 
taint of self-love ever discovered itself in 
Jesus, nor pride, nor the love of distinction. 
When the night of His agony had come, 
knowing that the Father had delivered all 
things into His hand, and that He was come 
from God, and going back to God, He 
would not go forth to die before He had fitly 
represented the depth and tenderness of His 
Father's humility. He lays aside His gar- 
ments, girds on a towel, pours water into a 


basin, kneels down and washes the feet of 


every disciple. Contemplate that, as the 


revelation of God’s love, and as the figure of 


the God-man who is in the throne of the uni- 
verse. For this is expressly declared to be 
His example to all the children of His Fath- 
er’s house, “ You call Me Master and Lord, 
and you say rightly’ for so Lam.” But in 
Heaven’s language, Master means Master in 
service, chiefest in service; and Lord means 
Lord in use. “J have given you an example 
that you should do as I have done.” if you 
pariake of my greatness, you will be con- 
cerned to go down to the lowest sphere of hu- 
mau service. The humbler and more self- 
denying be your work, the higher will be 
your rank before God and the holy angels. 
Everyoue in Heaven must work himself up 
to greatuess, by doing great good. The serv- 
ing throne is surrounded by serving elders. 
“All the angels are ministering servaute.” 
Heaven’s joy and the Lord’s are one joy, viz., 
in doing good. ‘“ Well done, good and faith~ 
ful servant.” ‘‘Inasmuch as you did it to 
men, you did it unto Me.” ‘‘Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” ' 

Ou our Lord’s principle, that it is use, and 
not conceit of dignity, that we are bound to 
to honor, [ have never been able to attach 
the smallest idea of dignity to my official 
character, or to the ministerial profession, as 
a mere profession. In so far as it serves hu- 
man and eternal ends, it is very real work and 
highly honorable. 

And it should be added: The work of the 
intellect and brain is more exacting even on 
the mu:culayr system, and more exhausting 
than physical labor. The intenser the fire, so 
much the more rapidly it consumes the fuel, 
and searches and tries the furnace. And 
when the work is not simply of the intellect, 
but of the soul, and of God in the soul, and 
the soul in God, then the fire realizes its last 





degree of intensity, and is correspondingly 
self-consumivg. Such work drains the spi- 
nal cord, and all its off-shoots and ramifica- 
tions down to the soles of the feet. 

How much more exhausted with His walk 
is Christ than were his fellow-travelers! He 
is glad to rest Himself at the well’s head 
while they walk into the city and back again. 
How soon He sinks into deep sleep in the 
boat, and sleeps on through the storm, 
while the unspent muscles of His disciples 
are comparatively fresh and vigorous. Not 
because the soldiers pitied Him, but because 
they saw He was quite unable to carry His 
cross, they laid it on Simon. 

The fervor of prayer likewise, which is 
God kixdling a human sou!, and leading out 


!its purest aff-ctions in sympathetic and inter— 


cessory efficacy, expends the highest virtues 
of the whole man. And it is by no means 
unreasonable that such soul-work should avail 
much in the experience of a thousand lonely 
sufferers. 








For Friend’s Intelligencer. _ 
AN INDIAN SPEECH. 


Extract from a speech delivered by the Little 
Turtle (a Miami Chief) at a conference held 
between a number of chiefs of different tribes 
and a committee for Indian Affairs at Balti- 
more, 27th of Twelfth month, 1801. 

This speech was delivered in response to 
some remarks addressed to them by a Friend 
upon the great evil of an indulgence in the 
use of spirituous liquors. 

Brothers and Friends—My brother chiefs 
that are now present, with myself, are happy 
to find that you have a good opinion of us. 
You say that you apprehend we have eyes in 
our heads, and can clearly see for ourselves 
those things that are so injurious to us, This, 
my friends and brothers, is the case. We 
clearly see theze things. My brother chiefs 
that are present with us, as well as myself, 
have long seen them; we have long lamented 
these great evils that have raged in our coun- 
try, and that have done your red brethren so 
much harm. We have applied for redress, 
and endeavored to have them removed from 
amongst us. 

When our forefathers met first on this 
island your red brethren were numerous, but 
since the iatroduction amongst us of what 
you call spirituous liquors, and what we think 
may justly be called poison, our numbers are 
greatly diminished ; it has destroyed a great 
part of our red brethren. 

My brothers and friends, I am glad to hear 
you observe that freedom of speech ought 
alwgys to be made use of amongst brothers; 
this, brothers, ought really to be the case. I 
will now, therefore, take the liberty to men- 
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tion that most of the existing evils amongst 
your red brethren have been caught from the 
white people; not only that liquor that destroys 
us daily, but many diseases that our fore- 
fathers were igno:ant ot before they saw you. 

My brothers and friends, I am glad, with 
my brother chiefs that are now present, to find 
that you are ready to assist us in every thing 
that will add toour geod. We hope that the 
Great Spirit will aid in all your good under- 
takings with respect tous. We plain'y per- 
ceive, brothers, that you see that very evil 
that destroys our red brethren. It is not an 
evil, brothers, of our own making; we have 
not placed it amongst ourselves; it is an evil 
placed amongst us by the white pecple; we 
look tothem to remvve it. We tell them: 
Brothers, fetch us useful things; bring goods 
that will clotheus, our yomen and our children 
and not this evil /iquor that destroys our rea- 
eon, that destroys our health, that destroys our 
lives, that causes ovr young men to say, 
“We had better be at war with the white 
people; this liquor that they introduce into 
our country is mcre to be feared than the 
gun and the tomahawk; there are more of us 


dead since the treaty of Grenville than we | 


lost by the six years’ war before. It is all 
owing to the introduction of this liquor 
‘amongst us.” 

Brothers and Friends—In addition to what 
I have said of this great evil in the country 
ot your red brethreu, I will say further that 
it bas made us poor. It is this liquor that 
causes our young men to go without clothes, 
our women and children to go without avy- 
thing to eat; and sorry am I[ to mention to 
you now, brothers, that the evil is increasing 
every day as the white cettlers come nearer to 
ue, and bring thise kettles they boil that 
stuff in they call whiskey, of which our ycung 
men are so extremely fond. 

Brothers, when our young men have teen 
out hunting, and aie reiurning home loaded 
with skins and fuis, nu their way if it hap- 
pens that they come along where some of this 
whi: key is Ceposited, the white man who cells 
it tells them to take a little dink. Some of 
then: will say “ No, I do not want it.” They 
go on to another house, where they find more 
of the tame kind of diink. It is there again 
offered; they refuse, and again the third 
time, but finally the fourth or fifth time one 
accepts of it, and takes a drink, and getting 
one he wants another, and then a third and a 
Jourth, till his senses have kfc him. After 
his mason comes beck to him, when he gets 
up and ficds where he is, he asks for his pel- 
try. The answer is, You have drank them. 
Where is my gun? It is gone. Whee is 
my sbirt? You have sold it for whiskey! 
Now, brothers, figure to yourselyes what a 
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cordition this nan must bein. He has a 
family at home, a wife and childien that star a 
in need of the prefits of his hunting. What 
must their wants be when he himeelf is even 
withcut a shirt? 

The foregoing is a portion «f the speech, 
taken in short hand by a prominent Friend, 
Gerard T. Hopkins. What iruthful elo- 
quence of this simple-minded Indian, and 
how graphically does it describe the canger 
of tamperirg with tke insidious fce, more to 
be dre: ded, the poor Irdien tells us, then 
even war with all its horrors. 

These Indiana were, at that time, on tkeir 
way to Washingtcn to see their “Great 
Father,” the President, to get him to ure bis 
power to abate the great evil by preventing its 
intreducticn amengst them. Aud is there not 
agieat lesson in it for us? Dces not the carni- 
val « f crime prevalent in our Christien, civil- 
ized countiy demend of our legislat« rs the pro- 
tection that ihe poor untutored savage (so- 
called) ciaved fiom the Great Father? I was 
so impressed with the specch that I felt that 
many others of your readers would hke to 
have an cpportunity of its perucal, and 
therefore offer it for insertic n. 

Baltimore, Second mo. 12th, 1880. 





Wuen I cpen the Gospels and read the 
words of Jerus, I find myself in the sunshine. 
Light and warmth are united in His teachings 
irseparably. The light warms, the warmth 
illuminates. He makes goodncss Jovely, nat- 
wa), simp’e, easy. He is no austere moralist, 
no colt Jaw-giver, but a man among men; 
not bound by the etiquette of religious cere- 
monies, but just as willing to take a walk 
with His disciples on the Subbath as on any 
other day. He does nct ue the stereotyped 
Jauguage of piety, but He teaches by the 
dcugh in the bread trough, by the door 
through which He passer, by the net His dis- 
ciples are pullirg cut of the water with gor d 
and bad fish sticking in its meshes. He 
makes God seem near, and heaven close by, 
and life full cf good opportunity, and every 
soul capable of goodness. He is my friend, 
my teacher, my brother; and His thought 
secms to become a part of mine.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


——- — + ~ee 


THERE is a consistency of character which, 
whilst it does not bring on religion ,the 
charge of moroseness and unyielding se- 
verity, yet does not deny its great Master; 
and which, though it does not obtrude its 
opinicns or practice upon the notice of others, 
is flot backward to show decidedly to which 
standard it belongs, and under whose banner 
it ranks.—John Barclay. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PAUL AND TIMOTHY. 


Near the beginning of the second mission- 
ary journey of Paul, at the town of Lystra, 
in Lyconia, we are introduced to the young 
disciple Timothy, of mixed Jewish and Greek 
parentage, who became s»9 dear to the great 
apostle that he could salute him a3 a “ true 
son in the faith.” 
the devoted Paul must have been made more 
happy by the loving friendship and compan- 
ionship of Timothy, the son of the pious 
Hunice, and the grandson of another Jewish 
matron, Lois, honorably known to the infant 
church. It is writtea that the young Timo- 
thy had received careful religious culture, 
and thu; was qualified to join in the great 
work of the profound and scholarly Paul 
—:he spiritual conquast of the world. 

Farrar, in his “Life and Work of St. 
Paul,” thus narrates the circumstances of the 
anion: 

“Of the many whom Paul loved, none 
were dearer to him than the young disciple 
of Lystra. Himself without wife or child, 
he adopted Timothy, and regarded him a3 a 
son in all affectionate nearaess. ‘To Timo- 
thy, my son’; ‘my trae son in tlie faith’— 
such are the terms in which he addresses 
him; and he reminds the Philippians how 
well they knew ‘that as a son with a father, 
he had slaved with him for the Gospel.’ 
Slight as are the touches which enable us to 
realize the character of the young Lystre- 
nian, they are all wonderfully graphic and 
consistent. He was so blameless in charac- 
ter that both ia his native Lystra and in Ico- 
nium the brethrea bore warm and willing 
testimony to his worth. In spite of a shy- 
ness and timidity, which were increased by 
his youthfulness, he was so entirely united in 
heart and soul with the apostle, that among 
his numerous friends and companions he 
found no one so genuine, so entirely unselfish, 
so sincere'y devoted to the furtherance of the 
eaus3 of Christ. He was, in fact, more than 
any other, the alter ego of the apostle. Their 
knowledge of each other was mutual; and 
one whose yearning and often lacerated heart 
had such deep need of a kindred spirit, on 
which to lean for sympathy, and whose dis- 
tressing infirmities rendered necessary to him 
the personal services of some affectionate 
companion, must have regarded the devoted 
tendernes; of Timothy as a special gift of 
God to save him from being crushed by over 
mush sorrow. And yet, much as Paul loved 
him, he loved his churshes more; aad if any 
church needs warning or guidance, or Paul 
himse'f desires to know how it prospers, 
Timothy is required to overcome his shrink- 
ing modesty, to coniol2 the persecuted 


The whole future life of 





churches of Macedonia, or face the conceited 
turbulence of Corinth, or to be the overseer 
of the church of Ephesus, with its many 
troubles from without and from within. In 
fact, no name is so closely associated with St. 
Paul’s a3 that of Timothy. Not only were two 
epistles addressei‘to him, but he is associ- 
ated with Paul in the sup2rscription of five; 
he was with the apostle during the greater 
part of the second missionary journey; he 
wa3 with him at Ephesus; he accompanied 
him in his last voyage to Jerusalem; ‘he 
helped to comfort his first imprisonment at 
Rome; he is urged in the second epistle 
aldressed to him, to hasten from Ephesus, to 
bring with him the cloak, books and parch- 
ments which St. Paul had left with Carpus 
at Troas, and to join him in his second 
imprison nent before it is too late to see him 
aliva. Some sixteen years had elapsed 
between the days wh2n Paul took Timothy 
ai his companion at Lystra, and the days 
when in the weary desolation of his impris- 
onel age he writ2s onc? more to this beloved 
disciple. Yet even at this latter date Paul 
addresses him a3 though he were the same 
youth who had first accompanied him to the 
hallowed work. ‘To him,’ says Hausrath, 
‘as to the Christian Achilles, the Timotheus 
—-legend attributes eternal youth,’ this being, 
according to ths writer, one of the signs 
that the two pastoral epistles addresse4 to 
Timothy wera the work of a writer in the 
second contury. Buat*surely it is obvious 
that if Timothy, when Paul first won him 
over t» the faith of Carist, was not more than 
sixteen or sevanteen years old, he would b2 
still far short of the prime of life when the 
Second Epistle was addressed to him; and 
that, even if he were older, there is no more 
familiar experience than an old man’s mo- 
mentary forgetfulness that those whom he 
had known as boys have grown up to full 
manhood.” 

“ This wai the youth whoxe companionship 
Paul now secured. Young as he was, the 
quick eye of Paul saw in him the spirit of 
loving and fearful duty—read the indications 
of one of those simple, faithful natures which 
combine the glow of courage with the bloom 
of modesty. When Jesus had seat forth His 
disciples, He had sent them forth two and 
two; but this was only in their own native 
land. It was a very different thing to travel 
in all weathers, through the blinding dust 
ani buraing heat of the plains of Lyconia, 
and over the b'eak volcanic crags and shel- 
terless mountain ranges of Asia. He had 
suffzred from the departure of Mark in 
Pisidia, and henceforth we never find him 
without at least two associates—at this time 
Silas and Timothy; afterwards Titus and 
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Timothy in Macedonia and Achaia, and 
Luke and Aristarchus in his journey to 
Rome.” 

“It may surprise us that the first step he 
took was to circumcise Timothy; and that, 
since the rite might be performed by any 
Israelite, he did it with his bwn hands. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that, in St. Paul’s 
opinion, circumcision was valueless. His 
conduct, therefore, can only be regarded as a 
second concession to, or rather a prevention 
and’ anticipation of, prejudices so strong that 
they might otherwise have rendered his work 
impossible. St. Luke says it was done ‘on 
account of the Jews in those regions; for they 
all knew that his father was a Greek.’ Now, 
if this was generally known, whereas it was 
not so widely known that his mother was a 
Jewess, St. Paul felt that Timothy would 
everywhere be looked upon as an uncircum- 
cised Gentile, and as such no Jew would eat 
with him, and it would be hopeless to attempt 
to employ him as a preacher of the Messiah 
in the synagogues, which they always visited 
as the beginning of their labors. If, on the 
other hand, it were known that he was by 
birth a Jewish boy—since the rule was that 
nationality went with the mother’s side——an 
uncircumcised Jew would be in every Ghetto 
an object of execration. If, then, Timothy 
was to be ordained to the work of the minis- 
try, his circumcision was indispensable to his 
usefulness, and his Jewish parentage was euf 
ficient to deprive the act of the dangerous 
significance which might much more easily 
be attached to it in the case of Titus. Obvi- 
ously, too, it was better that Paul should do 
it spontaneously than that it should receive 
a factitious importance by being once more 
extorted from him in spite of protest. He 
did it, not in order to please himself, but that 
he might condescend to the infirmities of the 
weak,” 

“The circumcision was followed by a for- 
mal ordination. The whole church was assem- 
bled; the youth made public profession of 
his faith; the elders and Paul himself sol- 
emnly laid their hands upon his head; the 
prophetic voices which had marked him out 
for a great work were confirmed by those 
who now charged him with the high duties 
which lay before him, and at the same time 
warned him of the dangers which those 
duties involved; the grace of the Holy Spirit 
descended like a flame into his heart, and the 
gentle boy of Lystra was henceforth the con- 
secrated companion of toils and wanderings, 
of which the issue was the destined conver- 
sion of the world.” 


ConsTANTLY seek after something that will 
endure. 


HUMOR IN THE FAMILY. 


Good humor is rightly reckoned a most 
valuable aid to happy home life. An equally 
good and useful faculty is a sense of humor, 
or the capacity to have a little amusement 
along with the humdrum cares and work of 
life. We all know how it brightens up things 
generally to have a lively, witty ccmpanion 
who sees the ridiculous point of things, and 
who can turn an annoyance into an occasion 
for laughter. It does a great deal better to 
laugh over some domestic mishaps than to cry 
or scold over them. It is well to turn off an 
impatient question sometimes, and to regard 
it from a humorous point of view, instead of 
becoming irritated about it. 

“Wife, what is the reason I can never find 
a clean shirt?” exclaimed a good but rather 
impatient husband, after rummaging all 
through the wrong drawer. His wife looked 
at him steadily for a moment, half inclined 
to be provoked ; then, with a comical look, 
she said: 

**T never could guess conundrums: I give 
it up.” Then he laughed, and they both 
laughed, and she went and got his shirt, and 
he felt ashamed of himself and kissed her, 
and then she felt happy; and so what might 
have been an o¢casivn for unkind feelings and 
hard words became just the contrary, all 
through the little vein of humor that cropped 
out to the surface. 

Some children have a peculiar faculty for 
giving a humorous turn to things when they 
are reproved. It is just as well oftentimes to 
laugh things off as to ecold them off. Laugh- 
ter is better than tears. Let us have a little 
more of itat home.—Luitheran. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SwarTaMoReE Couiiece, Second mo. 13th, 1880. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer: 


EsTEEMED FRIENDsS—Permit me, through 
the columns of Friends’ Intelligencer, to correct 
an impression which prevails as to the num- 
ber of Friends among the faculty and in- 
structors of Swarthmore College. I have heard 
that it was recently reported at a Monthly 
Meeting that there was but one, and similar 
reports of a very small number have reached 
me from time to time. The facts are as fol- 
lows: Our faculty and corps of instructors 
consist of 21 persons, of whom 17 reside in 
the College and 4 are non-residents. Of 
these 21,12 are members of our Religious 
Society, and 4 others belong to Friends’ fami- 
lies and are in full sympathy with Friends. 
The remaining 5 are not immediately con- 
nected with the families of Friends; but al? 
who reside in the College regularly attend 
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our meetings and are in sympathy with the 
religious views which we profess. Some have 
been much changed in this respect by their 
connection with Swarthmore, and one of our 
professors, not in membership with us, has 
recenily expressed to me his desire to have 
himself, wife and children admitted into 


our minds almost immediately accepted the 
new condition, and despite the frequent sound 
of the coming and retreating locomotive, the 
inward silence was so much greater that the 
noise, which at first seemed disturbing, was 
soon forgotten, and the business before the 
meeting and, the feeling under which it was. 
membership. transacted, excluded all outward annoyances. 
In the appointment of professors and in-| The reports from the constituent meetings 
structors at Swarthmore, other things being ; were received, and the usual queries read and@ 
equal, a member of our Religious Society is | answered; soon after which Friends separ- 
always preferred. ated. 

Permit me, in this connection, to say a} At 3 P.M. the meeting of ministers and 
word about our meetings. Instead of one | elders was held, at which were present four 
mid-week meeting we hold a short meeting | men and seven women, one of the latter fill- 
every morning iv which the Scriptures are | ing the position of clerk. Six Friends from 
usually read, followed by a period of silence, | other meetings were also in attendance. A 
sometimes broken by advice or exhortation, | sweet feeling of harmony covered the little 
before entering upon the labors of the day. | company, and we believe all were strength- 
Our First-day morning meetings, held in ourjened by the united travail of spirit which 
new meeting house, ara preceded by brief} prevailed, for, as of old, the disciples seemed 
First-day School exercises and are increasing: | to have “all things in common.” 
ly satisfactory. Besides the faculty, instruc-}| The Quarterly Meeting proper convened 
tors, students and members of the household, | next morning at 11 o’clock, and consisted of 
they are regularly attended by a few Friends | about 40 men and 60 women, among whom 
from the neighborhood, and occasionally by | were several Friends from other meetings. 
visiting Friends who are religiously drawn to} who had felt drawn to attend. The few barley 
meet with us. loaves found in the possession of some of the 

It is believed that an increasing concern is | little ones were blessed by the Great Head of 
felt among those in authority here that our | the Church, and distributed to the comfort and 
meetings be no mere lifeless forms, but that | refreshment apparently of all. 
they be made the occasions for inculeating in} In the second meeting the customary busi- 
these youthful minds the essential and under- | ness claimed attention, and after the consid- 
lying principles of our religious faith, and |eration of the state of society within their 
especially that they be ever kept under right | borders a committee was appointed on the 
direction, and all held in the “ Power of | subject of Tewperance, when the meeting 
God.” Very truly your friend, closed under a solemn covering. 

Epwarp H. MAIL. Aiter an interval of a few hours the Tem- 
perance Committe2 met, enlarged by such 
Friends as felt a desire to sit with them. We 
understood the committee to consist of those 
appointed in their Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, and such, also, as were members of 
their Quarter, who had been appointed to that 
service in their Yearly Meeting. The subject 
was presented to the consideration of the 
committee by the reading of the minute of 
their appointment, and an interesting com- 
parison of views followed. The report of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committes, on the subject, 
was read, from which, it appears that the 
first direction of their efforts will be to 
strengthen that which is weak among them- 
selves. By repeated examination of the sub- 
ject in all its bearings it was thought facts 
will be elicited which wiil act on the minds 














LOCAL INFORMATION. 
SHREWSBURY AND RAHWAY QUARTERLY MEETING. 

We have seldom enjoyed three days of 
greater spiritual refreshment than during the 
late Quarterly Meeting of Shrewsbury and 
Rahway, which it was our privilege to attend. 
Not being aware that Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting occurs on the morning of 
the day on which the Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders is held, we had not left 
our home with the expectation of attending 
it, but on arriving at Plainfield we were met 
at the train by a friend who informed us it 
was then in session. 

A walk of less than three minutes brought 
us to the meeting-house, a neat, friendly look- 
ing building with a yard tastefully enclosed, | of such as from habit, the desire of pecuniary 
We entered the house, as the partition was | gain, or any other motive, have not, as yet, 
being closed, and found a small company | been made willing fully to take up the cross 
gathered in solemn stillness. Though the] ia regard to uur testimony against all intoxi- 
transition from the noisy railroad car to the | cating drinks. It was stated that the labors 
quiet meeting was rapid and unexpected, yet | of the committee had already been blessed, 
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and from the concern manifested it was evi- 
dent that those appointed are alive to the 
importance of the subject and desire to be 
guided by best wisdom in their movements. 

On the fo'lowing morning the Youth's 
Meeting was held, in which the good previ- 
ously gathered was increased by the current 
of Divine life circulating through the body, 
reviving the hearts of the worshipers and 
enabling the testimony bearers to extend the 
invitation of the Spirit aud the bride, “ Who- 
soever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Throughout the meeting the periods 
of solemn silence and the vocal utterances 
were so in harmony that each seemed help: 
ful to the other, and under a precious feel- 
ing the meeting closed. 

It would scarcely be complete to close this 
sketch without some mention of the kindness 
and true hospitality of the friends of Plain- 
field to those who went as strangers among 
them. The feeling that prevailed in the social 
circles was in harmony with the occasion that 
had drawn us together and caused us fully to 
estimate the value of the blessing designed 
to be realized at such seasons. The covering 
that was spread over us during the whole 
time will not soon be forgotten, and for it we 
desire to ascrib> thanksgiving to the Giver 
of all Good. H. E. K. 

Second month 16th, 1880. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1£80. 


FuLFILiine Goon InrEentIons.—It has 
been very justly said that if all the errands 
of mercy and compassion, the messages of 
peace and reconciliation, the tokens of sym- 
pathy, or the pleasant offices of affection, 
Which have been plavned but never executed, 
had been really carried into effect, our present 
social condition would be enriched by far 
more of sympathetic union aud of solid hap- 
piness than is now realized. It is true of 
most of us that our hearts are better than our 
lives, and that our good intentions far outran 
our performance. : 

It is not the graver or more serious duties 
of life that are apt to be overlooked, but we 
defer the little acts of kindiy remembrance, 
the assurance of sympathy and good will, the 
unexpected errand of mercy or comfort or 
good cheer—the secondary acts that cannot 
be demanded as a duty, and which we feel at 
liberty either to do or to leave undone, or to 
postpone to a more convenient season. Tco of: 
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ten benevolent intentions which may surely at 
times be ranked as divine impulses, have been 
abandoned and the acceptable hour for some 
good service for humanity, in which the giver 
or doer would have been even more blessed 
than the receiver, passes forever into the ir- 
revocable past. 

There are certain obligations under which 
we rest which must be discharged, and there 
are certain duties which may be legally de- 
manded of us. These things which may be 
and are claimed of us ara no! so many, and 
scarcely so important as the less definable 
duties which no one cau positively exact. 
Who can eetimate the value of the gentle and 
loving word in the hour of perplexity and 
trial ; who can tell how precious is sympathy 
to sorrow; and what balance can weigh the 
worth of charity and forbearance to the fal- 
tering and the weak? Thee come, if they 
come at all, as free gifis and favors, never to 
be demauded, but to be received with grati- 
tude. Such gracious ministrations as these 
make up the deepest joy of human life, and 
give us a furetaste of the hoped for heaven of 
fulness and perfectness of joy. 

Is it too much to claim that the impulse to 
do the deed of mercy and love, to say the 
brave and earnest word of hope, to bless and 
save the weak and wandering, is the direct 
work of the Holy Spirit which abides with 
the simple and sincere soul forever? And 
inay we not feel that if such monitious are 
unheeded or set aside until a more conveni- 
ent season, this guiding and illuminating 
Spirit is grieved, and the hour of truest Di- 
vine blessing is wasted? The disposition that 
prompted to the good deed passes away, and 
to-morrow we cease to think of it at all, and 
the hour of blessing, the golden opportunity, 
is gone perhaps forever. We may well ques- 
tion if we have any right to defer loving and 
merciful acts that are suggested to the heart 
and planned by the better nature. It is need- 
ful to move quickly in order to keep fresh 
and bright for the labors of love that belong 
properly to the mission of lif. These come 
in a series like the links of a chain, each link 
presenting itself only ouce, and then passing 
with the passing hour to return no more. 

Faithfally, then, let u: fulfill our good in- 
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tentions—faithfully and promptly, since to 
loiter is to fritter them away, and to postpone 
them is to banish them. To act out a desire 
is to strengthen it, and the blossoming of 
generous deeds cultivates generosity, and thus 
we cultivate the garden of the heart. In the 
language of a writer whose words are often 
re-echoed in our columns, “ Let us hasten to 
put in action every kind desire. If there is 
suffering to relieve, let us not prolong it a 
moment; if we have welcome news, let us 
carry it quickly; if our presence cau bring 
gladness to any sorrowing heart, strength to 
any feeble spirit, courage te any who are des- 
ponding, sympathy to any who are lonely, let 
us g> swiftly. If our homes need more cheer, 
let us hasten t» brighten then; if we owe a 
debt of gratitude, let us speed the payment. 
Whatever of kind or generous intent rises up 
within us, let us hasien to give it shape and 
form in outward act; it will thea carry with 
it the warm and living glow of the heart from 
which it springs, and bear a double blessing 
to those who receive it.” 





Goop Manners.—There is an increasing 
tendency among Friends to drift away from 
the social usages and the simple courteous 
maaners that prevailed in the best circles of 
the Society in the more conzervative times of 
its earlier existence. 

The fear of appearing rude and uncivil to 
those not of our p:rsuision has lod many to 
adopt the compli nentary customs of the day, 
and inzensibly these have fallen int» ths habit 
of using the same forms of address to Frieads 
also. It is not our intention to eater into an 
analysis of what are called the polite usages 
of society, or of the compliments, wordy and 
unmeaning, that are now so universally 
adopted. 

In a late number of a popular magazine 
this matter is commented upon under the 
head of ‘‘ Familiarity,” and the idea is held 
out that the habit of addressing men and 
women by their simple names is not ‘a cour- 
tevus form of address.” Friends are cited 
as differing from this sentiment; the allusion 
is not calculated give the reader aay true 
conception of what is the ground of objeciion 
to the customary prefixes, and the impression 
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it leaves upon the miod of the young is very 
misleading. No class of people can be more 
opposed to the vulgar habit that is so com— 
mon of calling each other by abbreviated 
first names 2s are well bred Friends. We 
may safely assert that good manners depend 
upon good breeding, and no amount of com- 
plimentary phrases can compensate for its 
lack, 

Jt mus‘ begin in the home circle, and be 
imbibed with the daily lesson of kindliness 
and love, that are the aroma of a well-ordered 
household. The stamp of good breeding is 
fron a royal. seal, that cannot be counter- 
fei'ej, whose lustre flashes out in spite of the 
surroundings and is quite as likely to be 
found on the one who serves as on his 
more influential master. 

The simp'e use of the name, if the man- 
ner is courteous, carries with it the highest 
evidence of good breeding. It has been re- 
marked by those whose suavity and grace of 
bearing entitle them to respect that there are 
not to bs fuund in any society finer exam- 
ples of good manners and true politeness than 
are seen among Friends. It is well for our 
members, who are being led captive by this 
false idea of what constitutes politeness and 
gvod manners, to consider well the subject 
before they decide to p'ace the attainment of 
these most desirable social gifis upon such 
poor appellatives as “ Mister,” “ Miss” and 
“ Mistress,” 

A defereace for the rights of avother, a 
true respect for the name given at birth, and 
an avoidence of trenching upon the privil- . 
eg:s and familiarities of the home circle, 
where pet names asd abbreviations of names 
belong exclusively, will give to each man 
and woman that sense of propriety aud in- 
sight into what is due from one to another, 
which constitutes true politeness. 


—-—~ 98> -— 


Byrants’ Unitep Srates.— The third 
volume of this most acceptable popular his- 
tory of the United States is now before us, 
and is as interesting as the two which pre- 
c:ded it. A convenient table of dates, anda 
c»pious index, add greatly to its value asa 
useful book of reference, while the great 
abundance of original illustrations makes it 
especially attractive to young people. 
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Of the 24 chapters of this volume the first 
14 are devoted to the history of the Colonial 
period until the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tionary War, from 1678, where the second 
volume closes, till 1775—nearly a century of 
growth. The events of the War of Indepen- 
dence are detailed in the remaining 10 chap-~ 
ters, bringing the work to 1781. Another 
volume will complete the work bringing it 
up to 1876, and this is promised by the pub- 
lishers some time during the present year. 

Chapter 7 is devoted to the history of 
Pennsylvania from 1699 to 1748, when the 
Quaker province loses its disiiactive charac- 
ter and its history merges into the general 
history of the whole country. This will have 
great interest for Friends, sincs the author has 
made his statements in regard to their fathers 
with singular exactness aud with true sym- 
pathy. It is published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 





Prorection ror Working WomeN.— 
The Society for the Legal Protection of 
Workiag Women, recently organized in this 
city, has found already much good work to 
do, and can see more in the future than they 
had foreseen on first undertaking the care of 
the interests of those who have no political 
party to consider their interests. 

The Society has secured the services of an 
advisory board of the leading lawyers of the 
Philadelphia Bar, and a staff of junior law- 
yers volunteer their services to conduct 
claims. There is an open room, to which all 
working women may go, who need advice or 
instruction on legal points, and the commit- 
tee holds itself at all times ready to give such 
information and help as is requisite. 

We doubt not that any special legislation, 
that may be shown to be needed for this im- 
portant work, will be promptly grauted by 
the legislature, and that all good citizens will 
co-operate with the Society for the defence of 
a class of workers amonz u3 who have often 
suffered grievous wrong. 





Irtsa Retrer.—Geaeral interest and sub- 
stantial contributions to the fuads designed 
for the relief of the suffering poor of Ireland 
prove that the bond of conscious brother- 
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hood is more and more cementing the peoples 
of the earth. Even corporate companies like 
the American Steamship Company, and 
others, offer to transport food supplies for 
half their usual transportation rates, and 
there are reasons to hope that the famine will 
soon be effectual'y stayed. Perhaps the suf- 
fering already endured may furnish a power- 
ful argument in support of suitable re‘orms 
which will more than compensate the Irish 
people for present distress. 

J. G. Whittier, being unable to attend 
a meeting for the preeentation of the cause 
of Irish relief, 2t Salem, Masz., sent a letter 
to the chairman, in which he said: 

“ There may possibly be some differences of 
opinion as to the legislation needed for the re- 
lief of Ireland, and as to the share which un- 
just laws, oppressive landholders and un- 
thrifty tenauts have had in producing the 
present distress, but the important fact to us 
is that there is great suffering, and that we 
are called upon to relieve it atonce. It isan 
exigency which cannot wait for the slow rem- 
edies of wiser legislation and eocial and in- 
dustrial reforms. Starvation cannot be 
argued with; the gaunt spectre cannot be 
laid by speeches and resolutions. We must 
share our abundance of bread with the hun- 
gry. We are one great brotherhood, children 
of Him whom our ancestors truly called the 
All Father, and it is not for us to ask the old 
question of Cain: ‘Am I my brother’s keep- 
er?’ Whenever and wherever men, women 
aud children suffer, we are bound, irrespective 
of any considerations of nationality, creed, 
class or color, to relieve them. Maseachu- 
setts has never failed to respond to the call of 
need, and now, as heretofore, 1 doubt not the 
blessing of those who are ready to perish will 
come upon her.”’ 








MARRIED. 


BARNES—HUMESTONE.—Oa Second mo. 11th, 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
at the residence of the bride's mother, Joseph 
Barnes and Juliette C. Humestone, both of Pough- 
keepsie. 

JOHN—GAWTHROP.—On the 29th of First mo., 
1880, by Friends’ ceremony, at the home of the 
bride, near West Grove, Harvey B. John and Mary 
E. Gawthrop, both of Londongrove township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa. 

RICHARDSON—PARRY.—Oa- Second mo. 12th, 
1880, under the care of Byberry Monthly Meeting, 
at the residence of the bride's parents, John T. 
Richardson, son of the late Nathaniel and Hannah 
Y. Richardson, and Hannah C., daughter of Charles 
Parry, both of Byberry, Philadelphia county. 


™TAYLOR—MATHER.—On Fifth-day, First mo. 
13th, 1889, by Friends’ ceremony, in Langhorne, at 
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the residence of the bride’s mother, Mahlon Taylor, of 
Middletown, and Rebecca Mather, of Langhorne, Pa. 





DIED. 


ANDREWS.—On the 6th inst., at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Isaac Acton, near Salem, N. J., 
Elizabeth T. Andrews, in the 74th year of her age; 
a minister of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. der ill- 
ness was a suffering one; she was anxious to be 
released; said she felt her work was done; she 
wanted to go home. 

This dear friend was a faithful laborer in the 
Lord’s vineyard for many years; an instrument of 
His preparing, imparting to others what ‘she had 
seen with her eyes, and her own hands had handled 
of the Word of Life.” 

The funeral met at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Woodstown, on the 10th inst., at 11 A. M., where a 
large and solemn meeting was held, and evidence 
afresh given of thelove we bore her. Her memory 
is sweet. 

BAKER.—On Second mo. 11th, 1880, at Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y., Elma Doty, wife of Frank Baker, in 
her 23d year. 

BANES.—Of paralysis of the brain, on the 6th 
inst, Sarah R., wife of Mark Banes; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

CADWALLADER.—On the 7th inst., at Yardley- 
ville, Pa., Susan J., wife of Algernon S. Cadwallader, 
and daughter of the late William and Sarah Yard- 
ley, of Philadelphia, in her 48th year; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—On Second month 9th, 1880, Jesse Cook, 
in the 84th year of his age; an elder of Monallen 
and Huntington Meeting. 

DAVIS.—Of pneumonia, on Second mo. 6th, 1880, 
at Moorestown, N. J., David Davis. 

FLOWERS.—On Second mo. Ist, 1880, at Lang- 
horne, Pa., James Flowers, in his 77th year. 

GRIEST.—On First month 19th, 1880, Content 
Griest, in the 75th year of her age; a meniber of 
Huntington Meeting, Adams county, Pa. 

HAVILAND.—On Second mo. 8th, 1880, at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., Phebe Underhill Haviland, in her 51st 
year. 

JONES.—On Second mo, 8th, 1880, at his resi- 
dence, Doe Run, Chester county, Pa., David Todd 
Jones, aged 52 years. 

LORD.—On the 14th inst., at his residence in 
Montgomery, N.J., George W. Lord, aged 50 years. 

PETERSON.—On Second mo. 5th, 1880, in Phila- 
delphia, Frances M., youngest daughter of Israel 
Peterson, and granddaughter of the late Dr. Nathan 
and Frances M. Shoemaker. 

RAMSEY.—On the 16th inst., at Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., Jessie, youngest daughter of 
Frank and Abbie Ramsey, in her 3d year. 

RICHARDSON.—On the evening of the 6th inst., 
at Mill Creek, near Wilmington, Del., Samuel Rich- 
ardson, in his 74th year. 

SCULL.—On the 28th ult., in Camden, N. J., at 
the residence of his son Henry Scull, Mark Scull, 
in his 71st year. 

SHOTWELL.—On the 8th inst.,at Trenton, N J., 
Hannah L. Shotwell, in her 60th year. 

SHUTE.—On Second mo. Ist, 1880, near Woods- 
town, N, J., Sarah, widow of [saac Shute, in her 
92d year. 

WALKER.—On the 4th inst., in Philadelphia, 











Mary, only daughter of Susan and the late Hanna- 
niah Walker, in her 17th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA— 
TION. 


The question has been asked, whether the 
committee who visited Nebraska and Iowa 
last fall had investigated the matter of county 
debt and taxes. 

The fuil report did embrace these and 
other items, which for brevity were not pub- 
lished, and it may now be stated that, in Lan- 
caster Co., Neb., the railroad bonds amounted 
to $450,000 and the tax rate 43 mills. In 
Gage Co., $100,000 of bonds have been issued, 
with a prospect of $130,000 additional. Tax 
rate 3 mills, 

In Iowa there is no State debt, and the 
levy for State purposes cannot exceed 2 mills 
to the dollar, 

Ida County has no bonds or other indebt- 
edness, or at least only a nominal issue. In 
this county the value of land for taxation for 
two years past has been assessed at $144 for 
40 acres, on which the county tax was $3.80, 
or 93 cents per acre. In Woodbury County 
the valuation was $173 for 40 acres, and the 
tax 153 cents per acre. 

The committee inquired regarding freight, 
but as it was constantly varying, did not go 
into particulars. The rates at that time 
seemed mostly in favor of the longer dis- 
tances, 

The following are the- rates of a few arti- 
cles at Lincoln, Neb., which do not vary 
much from those at other points: Pine 
scantling, $18 per M. Flooring, $25 to $35 
per M. Siding $15 to $20. Shingles, $3.25. 
Fencing boards, $16. Nails, $260 to $3.00 
per keg. Lime, 30 to 40 c. per bus. Brick, 
$8 to $10 per M. Soft coal, $4 to $5 per ton; 
hard coal, $10. Wood, $5 to $7 per cord. 

A Friend writes from Ida Grove, Ida Co., 
Iowa, that there are three families of Friends 
settled in Elk Valley, which they regard the 
best place in the county. They have held 
two meetings, one of which being on the oc- 
casion of a marriage according to Friends’ 
order. Many of those who attended expressed 
a desire to have a settlement of Friends there. 

The writer of this letter, Elizabeth W. 
Babcock, daughter of Moses D. Price, for- 
merly of Maryland, says: “ We have a very 
fine section of country through here, well 
adapted to farming purposes and stock rais- 
ing. Always one crop at least every year 
proves profitable. Water generally good and 
can be readily obtained by digging from 20 
to 60 feet deep. Timber skirts the streams. 
Our winters generally are five, with but little 
snow. The thermometer ranges from zero to 
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20° below, but having a dry bracing climate, 
the cold does not affect so severely as in 
moister climates.” 

They have a daily mail and all post-office 
advantages. 

In regard to prices of produce, she men- 
tions the followivg as some of the rates about 
the beginning of the present year, viz.: Wheat 
96 to $1.05; corn, 23 cts.; oats, 20 cts.; hogs, 
$3.80 per cwt. 

She agrees with Wilmer Waltou’s article, 
that ‘‘ those having good homes East, and out 
of debt, do very wrong to break up and go 
West. ’Tis true there are many advantages 
here, particularly for young folks who have 
homes to build up for themselves, but in so 
doing they must remember they will natu 
rally have some drawbacks to encounter, and 
ia buying the raw unbroken prairie it is one 
year and a half before they will receive any- 
thing from their land, consequently they have 
the outlay of their living for that length of 
time.” 

A Friend who has for many years resided in 
Wisconsin,writes: “I have from time to time 
noticed what has been published in Friends’ 
Intelligencer and Journal about!F riends’ land 


and colonizing associations, and have hoped | 


that some good might grow out of it. I have 
seen that most of the talk has been for Nebras- 


ka, and have thought that locality much bet—| 


ter than further south.” 

In the same letter this Friend remarks, and 
a3 he is anative of Delaware Co., Pa., his 
judgment has a weight in regard t» settlers 
from the Middle States: 
Towa and middle or southern Minnesota abou: 
the latitude for Friends, and much preferable 


to farther south, unless they are very partic. | 


ular to get on high rolling lands.”’ 

I may add, in connection with the above, 
that recently a part of the committee have 
visited Lyon County, Iowa, and Cottonwood 
County, Mion., and their report will be made 
public in a few days. Suffice it to say, they 
were favorably impressed with the first Jo- 
cality, and as some connected with the rail 
road, who are either members or’ allied to 
Friends, have indicated a disposition to make 
a very liberal subscription t» the stock, if 
Friends elsewhere are willing to join in the 
effort, the organization of the association may 
be perfected and in operation this spring. 

J. M. T., Jr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 
Friends’ Boardiag House was intended to 
furnish a comforiable home, at a low rats of 
board, for those whose means are limited, and 
it is believed to be doing good in that direc- 
tion. . 


—-—-—40—---—__ 


“JT think nortwera | 





In promoting its establishment it was stated 
that, with a property free of debt, it was be- 
lieved that it would be self-sustaining. The 
experience thus far shows that this view has 
been sustained, and that in the past nine 
months there has been a surplus over running 
expenses. This surplus properly should either 
be used to increase the comforts of the estab- 
lishment or for a reduction of board. As the 
directors were obliged, in order to start the 
institution without further delay, to have a 
mortgage placed on the property besides other 
indebtedness, in the ab:exce of contributions 
sufficient, this surplus has had to be used for 
other purposes. I would therefore present 
the matter to the attention of Friends, and 
solicit them to contribute towards our funds, 
s> that not only the taxes and property 
charges may be promptly paid, bat a part of 
the indebteaness cancelled. 

Henry M. Laing, Treasurer, 30 N. Third 
street, will receive contributions. 


J. M. T., JR. 


ee 
From the Herald of Peace. 
BISHOP COLENSO ON BRITISH ATROCITIES. 


The Bishop of Natal, Dr. Colenso, writes 
to The Aborigines’ Friend (December) as 
follows : 

“The Special Correspondent of one of the 
London journals told me, a day or two ago, 


| that John Dunn had very lately said, in his 


hearing, that ‘ Cetywayo was the most ill-used 
man in South Africa; he never meant to 
fight with the English, and never wished to 
do so; and on being asked why he had never 
said this before, he replied, ‘Oh, the English 
were fighting with him, and I joined the 
English!’ The Bishop adds: When I see 
how Lord Chelmsford can take to himself 
glory from the last butchery of Ulundi as 
‘the beginning of the end of this campaign,’ 
and can even ascribe it to the Divine interfer- 
ence on his behalf in answer to prayer (‘I 
have felt throughout the campaign that I 


| have been sustained by your prayers, and also 


those of the people at home’—‘and any suc- 
cess which has attended my efforts I feel, 
whether it is generally acknowledged, or not, 
is due to the prayers of the people and the 
kindly ordinations of Divine Providence; 
for I am one of those who believe firmly and 
implicitly in the efficacy of prayer and in the 
intervention of Providence’)—the language 
appears to be shockingly presumptuous in 
presence of the actual facts of the war, its 
crafty aud dishonest initiation, its terrible 
disasters and luss of precious lives on our 
side, its awful massacres of 10,000 brave 
Zulus fighting for their king and fatherland 
against the deadly weapons of their invaders, 


/not to speak of the prayers of so many 
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mothers, wives and children of the dead, and 
the very great uncertainty as to what shall 

et be the end of this miserable conflict, in 
which surely no true Englishman can find 
any comfort or glory, as far as matters have 
yet gone. Is it true, I wonder, as I have 
heard it stated, that when a few years ago, 
just after the Crimean war, Gatling guns 
were first invented, they were formally con- 
demned by a military commission as too 
frightfully destructive of human life for pur- 
poses of war?” 

The Aborigines’ Friend also states that, 
“Thrce men have been tried at Victoria 
West on a charge of being concerned in 
shooting five women and a child of four 
years old, but only one, and he a colored man, 
was convicted. As there was no legal evi- 
dence of the death of the poor creatures, the 
jury, in the case of this man, returned a ver- 
dict of guilty of assault with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm, and the judge sen- 
tenced him to only five years’ imprisonment 
with hard labor. According to the Cape 
correspondent of the Standard, the first to be 
shot was the little boy who had already been 
wounded; while a blind woman, and a wo- 
man who had previously been shot through 
both thighs, were among the other prisoners 
who were massacred. The result of this, and 
another trial (in which all the prisoners were 
acquitted), appears to have been hailed with 
enthusiasm in the district of Victoria West ; 
and the judge, on arriving at Fraserburg, the 
next Circuit Court town, is said to have been 
presented with an addiess by the white in- 
habitants. 

“We ask our readers to contrast these 
facts with Sir Bartle Frere’s optimist views, 
and then to consider whether it is not the 
duty of the Imperial Government at once to 
interfere for the protection of her Majesty’s 
colored subjects in South Africa. If further 
justification is necessary for such interference, 
it will, we think, te found in the following 
passage, which we take from Froude’s timely 
article: ‘We were free with our censures 
when General Pelissier smothered the Arabs 
in the caves in Algeria. Dynamite has been 
actively used for a similar purpose in this 
late Kaffir war by parties acting in the 
Queen's name and under the English flag. 
Dynamite shells have been flung into caverns 
where scores of miserable wretches have 
taken refuge with their wives and children ; 
and letters from actors in these scenes, which 
appeared in the colonial papers, described the 
shrieks which followed the explosion, without 
the slightest consciousness on the writer's part 
that what they had been doing was open to 
objection. The Katflirs, it seems, had fired on 
them as they were coming up, and this was a 











sufficient explanation. Surely, if we look on 
the Kaffirs as noxious animals, we are giving 
them exceedingly good reason to hold a simi- 
lar opinion about ourselves.” 


-——— - + ~ em 


From the Christian Register. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


There grew up in an American community 
a man whore mind, always loyal to whatever 
truth it eould reach, was not vivid in the 
apprehension of spiritual truths. In_ his 
younger days he seems to have adopted the 
hard-headed infidelity of the region; in later 
life he was undoubtedly a theist. a 
Apart from theological questions, he had the 
confidence of all who knew him. He was a 
politician, and ambitious, with a strong man’s 
rightful desire for power he knows he could 
make good use of. For a long time he re- 
mained in obscurity. At last he was brought 
into competition with an old rival for a high 
office. He said of himself and his opponent: 
“ With me, the race of ambition has been a 
failure—a flat failure; with him, it has been 
one of splendid success.” At the opening of 
the campaign he prepared a speech, in which 


‘he went much beyond his party, declaring— 


it was in 1858—‘‘‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’ I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half-slave 
and half-free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved; [ do not expect the house to 
fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all 
the other.” Before delivering the speech, of 
which this was the introduction, he read it 
to a tried friend and old Abolitionist, who 
said, when the reader paused at these words: 
‘“*T think it is true; but is it entirely politic 
to read or speak it as it is written?” “That 
makes no difference,” was the answer. ... 
“T want to use some universally known fig- 
ure, expressed in simple language as univer- 
sally known, that may strike home to the 
minds of men, in order to rouse them to the 
peril of the times. I would rather be de- 
defeated with this expression in the speech, 
and have it held up and discussed before the 
people, than to be victorious without it.” A 
group of his friends were called into council. 
Of a dozen, -all but one dissuaded from so 
rash an utterance. He listened to them, sat 
still for a moment, then rose and paced the 
hall. ‘He spoke,” said one who heard him, 
“ with some degree of emotion—the effects of 
his love of truth, and sorrow from the dis- 
agreement of his friends with himself;” and 
he said: “ Friends, I have thought about this 
matter a great deal, have weighed the ques- 
tion well from all corners, and am thoroughly 
convinced the time has come when it should 
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be uttered; and if it must be that I must go 
down because of this speech, then let me go 
down linked to truth—die in the advocacy of 
what is right and just. This nation cannot 
live on injustice—‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’ I say again and again.” 
Does it not seem as if this man was inspired 
from the same source as Luther, saying be- 
fore the diet at Worms, “ Here I stand: God } 
help me! I can do no otherwise ;” as Paul, 
facing the mob of Jerusalem and Nero’s tri- 
bunal; as Jesus saying, “‘For this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth?” 

The foreboding friends were partly right. 
The speech and those that followed it cost 
the aspirant his desired seat in the Senate. 
Two years later, the nation’s choice fell upon 
him for its chief. Honors beyond expecta- 
tion were hiz, until he stood victor in a great 
war, foremost man of America in her proud- 
est hour, hailed as liberator of a race, and 
restorer of a great nation; but he had borne 
such a burden as has rarely rested on mortal 
shoulderz. He bore not only the stress of a 
nation’s four years’ agony; not only the per- 
plexity of the supreme decisions in war, him- 
self a civilian, and the problems of a revo- 
lutionary epoch, himself an adherent of law 
and precedent: beyond all the:e, he took upon 
his sympathetic heart the sufferings of sol- 
diers on the battle-field, in the hospital, in 
the prison, the heart-break of mothers at 
home—all was brought close home to him by 
constant face-toface appeals for his aid. 
Each year his face grew sadder, its lines 
deeper, the patient eyes more tired; yet he 
bent himself like a giant to new labors. The 
very night the news of Lee's eurrender reut 
the North into an almost delirious joy, he 
met the congratulating crowd who called him 
out not with words of exultation, but with a 
most sober and practical discussion of the im- 
pending work of reconstruction and its first 
steps in Lousiana. He so took upon himselit 
the burdens, the solicitudes, the anguish of 
the American people that they might well 
say of him, “Surely he hath borne our gricfs 
and carried our sorrows!” And under his 
leadership, sagacious, patient, self renounce. 
ing, this nation was led to freedom and unity. 
What does this American people know of a 
living God, if that God did not inspire and 
lead Abraham Lincoln? What are works of 
the Holy Spirit, if such as his be not? 





AN IMPORTANT BOTANICAL DISCOVERY. 

A discovery of unusual interest in connec- 
tion with the life and growth of plants has 
recently been made by Professor Prinzheim, 
of the Berlin Academy of Natural Sciences. 
It completely overturns some theories which 


botanists had supposed to be well-established. 
By means of new processes of examination,, 
to which he gives the name of ‘ microscopic 
photo-chemistry,” Professor Prinzheim has 
been studying the green coloring matter in 
the leaves of plants scientifically known as 
chlorophyl, and the cells in which it is con- 
tained. These cells,as has long been known, 
constitute but a small portion of the leaf 
structure, but are scattered like islands over 
a colorless web-like expanse of fibres. The 
leaf appears all green because our eyes are 
tco weak. without the aid of the microscope to 
distinguish the separate green points which 
give to the whole surface its apparent uniform 
hue. Science has heretofore ascribed to the 
chlorophyl an intimate association with the 
sunlight in the work of extracting from the 
atmosphere nutriment for the plant. The 
colored substance in the cells was supposed to 
carry on the process of absorbing carbonic 
acid gas, retaining the carbon for the suste- 
nance of the plant, and returning the acid to 
the air. 

Now Herr Prinzheim demonstrates by a 
series of highly interesting experiments that 
the chlorophyl does nothing of the sort, and 
that the actual work of assimilation is per- 
formed by a sort of wax or balsam-like stuff 
heretofore unknown, to which he gives the 
name of hypochlorine, and which has a 
powerful affinity for carbonic acid, when 
under the influence of sunlight. The green 
coloring serves the purpose only of screening 
this substance in the ceils from the too power- 
ful influence of the .an’s rays, so that it may 
do its work with moderation and regularity. 
It is, in fact, only a green parasol for the 
protection of the active agent of the plant. If 
the intensity of the light is increased by opti- 
cal apparatus the chlorophyl regulator is too 
teeble to protect the plant, and the process of 
oxydation goes on with such fury that both 
chlorophyl and hypochlorine are destroyed. 
The atmosphere, the sunlight and the mys- 
terious colorless balsam-like hy pochlorine are 
the factors in the process of plant-growth, and 
the green matter which science has hitherto 
supposed to possess the chemical potency of 
the plant is thus shown to perform the essen- 
tial but only secondary function of a sort of 
balance-wheel in the machine. This dis- 
covery opens a new path for botanical re- 
search, avd by demonstrating that plants 
have a regulator of vital forces corresponding 
to that possessed by animals in the lungs and 
heart, is an additional step in the direction of 
showing the unity of all life upon the plant. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

ALL things work in a circle, and mus 
do so. 
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THREE ANGELS. 


They say this life is barren, drear and cold, 
Ever the same sad song was sung of old, 
Ever the same long, weary tale is told. 
And to our lips is held the cup of strife, 
And yet—a little love can sweeten life. 


They say our hands may grasp but joys destroyed. 
Youth has but dreams, and age an aching void, 
Whose Dead-Sea fruit long, long ago has cloyed; 
Whose night with wild, tempestuous storms is rife— 
And yet a little-hope can brighten life. 


They say we fling ourselves in wild despair 

Amidst the broken treasures scattered there, 
Where all is wrecked, where all once promised fair ; 
And stab ourselves wiih sorrow’s two edged knife— 
And yet a little patience strengthens life. 


Is it, then, true, this tale of bitter grief, 

Of mortal anguish finding no relief? 

Lo! ’midst the winter shines the laurel’s leaf; 
Three Angels share the lot of human strife, 
Three Angels glorify the path of life. 


Love, Hope and Patience cheer us on our way, 
Love, Hope and Patience form our spirit’s stay, 
Love, Hope and Patience watch us day by day, 
And bid the desert bloom with beauty vernal, 
Until the Earthy fades io the Eternal. 
—Temple Bar. 
ance enaieacs 
From Friends’ Quarierly Examiner. 
REST. 
There falls at times a hush upon our lives 
Welcomed at first as sorely-ueeded rest, 
And thus enjoyed, till, with returning strength— 
Ungrateful for the power-renewing iuil 
Now that its work is done—our spirits chafe 
And murmur fretfuily that no event 
E’er breaks upor our life’s dull menotone. 
That we but sleep and eat and walk and read, 
And sleep again, to tread the self-same round 
Day afcver day, doing no good. 
It is 
As if the forest Pine could, moaning, say, 
While from its whorl of branches sending up 
Its solitary stem, “I've lost my power! 
Time was when it was given me to spread 
My shoots to north and south and east and west 
And, spreading still, to form a very floor 
Of dark green verdure; but a single siem 
Is all that’s left me now! Is this to last? 
Am I to lead a selfish lonely life 
For evermore ?” Our plaint is similar. 
The Pine in God’s own time sends out afresh 
A plain of verdure. When He wills, too, 
Time -brings us something to be done or borne. 
The tree’s one stem bas upward grown meanwhile; 
This layer of work is higher than the last. 
How much ’tis higher outward influence 
Alone decides; the sun and wind and rain 
Have come around it, and its growth is but 
The balance of their forces. Not so ours. 
The stately Pine unconsciously obeys 
Its Maker’s laws: we have a partial choice, 
And can resist the sunshine and the wind. 
The loving visitation, known to none, 
We can receive or cluse our hearts against. 
The steraer pressure from without that tries 
The firmness of our roots, we can withstand 
In these hushed seasons, or may weakly bend 
And yield our uprightness before its power. 
Our Spirit's upward growth depends on more 
Than outward circumstance. 
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| Let us not murmur, then, when quietness reigns, 


But take it as a preparation-time 

For duty’s call, an opportunity 

For growing heaven-ward—and so use it well. 
—Jane Benson. 


From the Public Ledger. 
“ FIVE SUNDAYS IN FEBRUARY ”—HOW 
OFTEN THEY OCCUR. 

Mr. Epiror :—In replying to'a correspon- 
dent in last Saturday’s supplement the Led- 
ger says: “The period, during this century, 
between the years havidg five Sundays in 
February has been 28 years; but there will 
not be five Sundays in February, 1908, 28 
years from now. . . . It would be worth 
while for J.S. and other correspondents to 
find the reason why for this break in the 28 
year period, 

Doubtless the Ledger knew the “ reason 
why,” but chose to let some of its many “‘out- 
side editors” try their hands at stating the 
facts in a Ledgerly manner-—clearly and 
briefly. Let us see if that can well be done. 

“Five Sundays in February” occur in 
each Leap Year whose Dominical (or Sunday) 
letters are D, C, and in no other years, If 
every fourth year were now a Leap Year (as 
was the case in old style computation), these 
Dominical Letters would recur once in every 
period of twenty-eight years; aud, from this 
time on, every twenty-eighth February would 
vegia and end on a Sunday—and thus there 
would be five Sundays ia that month. 

But, the last year of a century (1700, 1800, 
1900, 2000, and so on)—though always divis- 
ble evenly by 4—is a Leap Year only when 
the number can be divided by 400 without a 
remainder—in other words, the last year of a 
century ts a leap year only once in four centu- 
ries. This is why February has not five Sun- 
days once in every twenty-eight years. It is 
only every fourth century (by our new style 
computation) that bas 25 Leap Years of 366 
days; the other centuries have but 24 Leap 
Years in each. 

1600 was a Leap Year. 1700, 1800 and 
1900 are common years of 365 days. 2000, 
2400, 2800, and so on, will be Leap Years, 
while the clesing years of the intermediate 
centuries (2100, 2500 and the like) will be 
common years. 

In every period of 400 years, each day of 
the week falls on the same day of the month 
in the same year of the century, thus making 
the grand cycle in the calendar. During one 
of the centuries in this cycle February has 
five Sundays four times—during the three 
other centuries it is thus blessed but three 
times. Or, to state this differently, February 
contains five Sundays thirteen times in fuur cen- 
turies. 

If any of your readers should paste this in 
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their scrap-books, the following table may he 
handy for reference. It will be good tor 800 


years. } . 
February will have five Sundays in 
1920 2004 2128 2224 
1948 2032 2156 2252 
1976 2060 2184 2280 


2088 
This is, repeated thus (the years of the cen- 
turies being the same as above) : 


2320 2404 2528 2624 

2348 2432 2556 2652 

2376 2460 2584 2680 
2488 


and so on, in like succession, until the latier 
part of the thirty-seventh century, when a 
new Gregory may reviee the calendar to cor 
rect the difference of a day that will then 
exist between the eun’s record of time and 
men’s computation of it—that is, as Our Boy 
Tom says, “ barrin’ accidents.” E,. H. M. 





PickepD ue Eight Hunprep MILFs FROM 
Lanp.—The White Star st-amship Celtic, 
which arrived st New York, from Liverpool, 
on Second mo. 11th, brovght a strange pas- 
senger, who had boarded that vessel ia mid- 
ocean. A large white owl dropped on one of 
the forward spars in au exhausted condit’on 
one evening when the vessel was ebout 800 
miles off the ccastof Newfound!and. When 
brought to the deck by a sailir the ow! was 
found to be nearly dead from cold and hun- 
ger, and almost tco weak to cat. It had be- 
come greatly emacia(ed, and trembled violent- 
ly in endeavoring tu swallow the first morsel 
of meat which was placed ia its beak. The 
owl slowly recovered and is now perfectly 
well. Itis a land bird, and is supposed to 
have been blown off the coast of Newfound- 
land by the westerly gales which had for 
some days previous prevailed there. Finding 
itself once out at sea it had protably ceased 
making efforts to reach the land, and had 
drifted before the gale, its ouly ¢ff.rts being 
to keep above water. The bird must have 
possessed remarkable powers of enduavce, 
the officers say, to have kept up so long. The 
Celtic’s owl, which is now quite tame, mcas- 
ures nearly five feet from wing to wing, and 
is white with the exception of a few small 
specks of dark color. It will probably live 
for some time to come on board the veisel 
which it selected as its home while in mid- 
ocean. Land birds have rarely been seen <0 
far out at sea.— Ledger. 





ITEMS. 
Tue Paterson Silk Mills employ 10,000 hands. 


THERE are signs at Pekin, China, of an increased 
determination to inaugurate a strong anti-foreign 
policy. 


i a 


San Francisco workingmen are demanding that 
all-corporations in that State comply with constitu- 
tional provision forbidding employment of Chinese. 

Tus damage done by the recent storm to hotel 
and cottage property on the New Jersey coast, from 
the Highlands to Port Pleasant, is now estimated at 
$70,000. 

Tur intensely cold weather in British Columbia 
has been so fatal to stock that, unless there is a 
speedy change to a milder temperature, the colony 
is expected to be largely dependent on Oregon and 
California for meat “for at least three years to 
come.” 

A TELEGRAM from Quebec says a merchant of that 
city has experimented successfully in shipping beef 
to England in carcass. The animals are beheaded, 
the entrails removed, and the bodies pressed into 
small compassaud frozen. The hide is not removed 
until the voyage isover. Itis claimed it is superior 
in appearance to other imported beef, and keeps 
longer. 


THE engineers employed by M. de Lesseps in sur- 
veying the route of the proposed canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien have unanimously reported in 
favor of a level canal, and estimated the cost at 
$168,600,000. The report was published in Cclon, 
on Saturday. De Lesseps will issue acireular in- 
viting American subscriptions for balf the amount 
needed. The work is to occupy eight years. The 
tolls are fixed at about $3.00 per ton. 


Tue Washington correspondent of the evening 
Lulletin states: “Congress having made the neces- 
sary appropriation to enable the government to be 
represented in the Fish Exhibition at Berlin in April, 
Professor Baird wili endeavor to see that the United 
States is not bebind the older nations in its display. 
He will not go himself to Berlin with the proposed 
presentation of our activity as pisciculturists, but 
will deputize G. Brown Goode, the Curator of the 
National Museum, and an ardent and thorough fish 
culturist, to act in his stead.” 


NorDENSKJOLD has almost completed Lis voyage 
around Asia, and in a few days is expected to reach 
Europe egain, after an absence of eighteen months, 
during which he passed through the Arctic Ocean, 
Bebring’s Strait, the Pacific Ocean, and back to 
Europe by way of ‘he Suez Cana'. He is expected 
to arrive at Naples in a few days, and will of course 
be received with distinguished honors, as he deserves 
to be, for his expedition was not only a daring and 
successful one as a voyage, but he has undoubtedly 
collected much information of scientific interest, 
and has, possibly, opened up a new commercial 
route between Northern Europe and the interior of 
Siberia—Public Ledger. 


HEavy rains have cause a sudden rise in the 
Ohio river and its tributaries, and a disastrous flood 
is feared. Considerable damage has already been 
done at several points, and railroad bridges have 
been cwept away. A house near Mayfield, Ky., has 
been swept away, and a family of nine persons 
drowned. The Weather Report, dated Washington, 
17th inst., staces: ‘The Ohio river has fallen near- 
ly six feet at Pittsburg, but has risen four feet at 
Cincinnati and eight feet at Louisville, being nearly 
three feet above the danger line at the two la:ter 
places. The Cumberland has fallen two inches at 
Nashville, where it is one foot above the danger 
line. The Tennessee river has risen four feet at 
Chattanooga. The Upper Mississippi is nearly sta- 
tionary, but has risen three feet at Cairo, where it 
is yet six feet below the danger line.” 
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